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LAKE LOUISE 

By Wallace L. DeWolf 



A Vo ice from the Desert 

By AGNES GERTRUDE RICHARDS 



IT HAS been said that he who seeks solitude 
has in his nature something of the brute 
and something of the god, nor is this a 
doubtful compliment, for the contribution of 
the brute may not be less desirable than that 
of his antithesis. Indeed, it does one good 
to return to nature, simply as an animate part 
of creation, and feel that, in a physical sense, 
it is good to be alive, and solitude induces this 
feeling together with that of spiritual uplift. 

No solitude ever seems quite so complete 
as that of the desert places for here is the 
apotheosis of loneliness. That the desert 
wastes of our western country are replete with 
a solitude made glorious by unparalleled color 
effects and vaporous luminosity was vividly 
proclaimed by the recent exhibition at the Art 
Institute of paintings by Wallace L. DeWolf; 
for a very considerable number of them were 
of desert scenes handled in such manner as to 



convey most completely a conception of the 
country and its charm. That this artist truly 
loves the desert with a poet's devotion one 
could not fail to read in his pictures, which 
told the tale in a language of rugged lines and 
radiant hues. He had, moreover, prefaced his 
catalog with a well-chosen and convincing in- 
troduction which we repeat here for the bene- 
fit of those who may not have travelled over 
the continent to see these wonders. 

"The pictures representing the Mojave 
Desert,'' says the artist, ''were painted in the 
early winter of 1916, just after severe and un- 
usual rainstorms. The rivers were high, and 
the low levels were covered with water. Un- 
der these conditions it was often difficult at a 
distance to distinguish water from the borax 
and alkaline deposits of the ancient dry lakes 
and ocean beds that are found so frequently 
in the desert. 
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PINES AT ESTES PARK, COLORADO 
By Wallace L. DeWolf 



"In his great work on The Desert, John C. 
Van Dyke asserts that nowhere in the world 
are subjects so paintable, so beautiful, or so 
fascinating as in this region, ' where nearly 
every kind and color of sand, desert, moun- 
tainj and rock formation is found. Nowhere 
are the sunsets more beautiful or more bril- 
liant. The mountains and rocks, polished 
smooth by centuries of sandstorms, reflect the 
hues of the sunset and paint the sands of the 
desert with copper, rose and violet. Under 
the noon-day sun the long mountain surfaces 
lie flat and formless, the desert sands are dull 



yellow or grey; but at evening the ranges 
return to their majesty and beauty. 
• "The lava, granite, porphyry, and volcanic 
formations vary in shade from grey to red or 
black, and the stratified rocks are of almost 
every form and color. The low formations, 
called buttes, which rise above the mesas, rep- 
resent the oldest of desert rocks, while the 
steep, rugged, saw-toothed, and needle-shaped 
masses are geologically the more recent. At 
Needles and in the grotesque Snaggle-Tooth 
Range every conceivable form of dome, castle, 
spire, colonnade, and needle can be seen. 
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" *You shall never see elsewhere as here the 
dome, the pinnacle, the minaret fretted with 
golden fire at sunrise, and sunset; you shall 
never see elsewhere as here the sunset valleys 
swimming in a pink and lilac haze, the great 
mesas and plateaus fading into blue distance, 
the gorges and canyons banked full of purple 
shadow/ 

" 'The sun is westering, and the light falling 
more obliquely seems to bring out the shad- 
ows in the canyons and barrancas. Last of all 
the colors come slowly back to their normal 
condition. . . . One by one they begin 
to glow on chasm, wall, and needle summit. 
The air, too, changes from steel-blue to yellow, 
from yellow to pink, from pink to lilac, until, 
at last with the sun on the rim of the earth, 
the mountains, the air, the clouds, and the 
sky are all glowing with the tints of ruby, to- 



paz, rose-diamond — hues of splendor, of gran- 
deur, of glory. 

'' The high ranges along the western side 
of Arizona, and the buttes and tall, spires 
in the Upper Basin region, all show these 
warm fire-colors under heat and sunset light, 
and often in the full of noon. 

" 'They (the sunbeams) stain the ledges of 
copper with turquoise, they burn the buttes to 
a terra-cotta red, they paint the sands with 
rose and violet, and they key the air to the hue 
of the opal. 

" 'In sublimity — the superlative degree of 
beauty — what land can equal the desert with 
its wide plains, its grim mountains, and its 
expanding canopy of sky?' 

"In the paintings of 'The Needles' and 'A 
Bend in the Colorado,' the Colorado is shown 
pink or red in color. This river, called by the 
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BIRCHES AT EAGLE RIVER 
By Wallace L. DeWolf 
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VIEW FROM MISSION RIDGE, SANTA BARBARA 
By Wallace L. ^DeWolf 



Indians 'The River of Blood,' is described 
])}' A'an Dyke as the largest river west of the 
mountains, and yet the least known. Of this 
river V^n Dyke says: 

'' 'There are miles upon miles of mesas 
stretching upward from the stream that no 
feet have ever trodden and that possess not 
a vestige of life of any kind. You may see 
on the face of the globe numerous muddy 
iMissouris, blue Rhones, and yellow Tibers ; 
but there is only one red river, and that the 
Colorado.' " 

This river Mr. DeVVolf has dared to paint 
as it is and as the Indians name it, *'a river 
of blood," as red as the flame of a ruby. To 
many this picture seemed inexplicable, but 
those who know the country found it true to 



nature in this locality, as well as to the best 
tradition of impressionistic art. 

For Mr. DeWolf is an impressionist in the 
best sense of the word, his mountain and 
desert canvases abandoning in direct and 
forceful statement of essentials, true, vivid 
color and the spontaneous quality of first im- 
pressions. He is, however, a master of more 
than one method for there were several little 
marshy pictures, one in particular with white 
birches, herewith reproduced, that were most 
poetic with a quiet, gentle reflective quality. 
Others of his smaller pictures were notable 
for the broad expanse of sky descending to a 
long, clear line of distant horizon. These were 
truly sky pictures painted for the mere love 
of the lofty heavens bending above flat tabic 
lands. 
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''The cloud aspects in this unusual rainy 
season in the Mojave desert/' says a prom- 
inent critic, speaking of Mr. DeWolf's desert 
landscapes, ''contradict preconceived ideas of 
dry clear atmospheres. The skies in many a 
picture are a joy in themselves. 'Desert 
Wastes' has a lovely upper world beneath the 
firmament, and 'Cloudy Day,' 'Mojave Desert,' 
'Clouds and Desert Hills' are variations on the 
theme. 

"Wallace L. DeWolf may go down to pos- 
terity as a painter of the desert. Yet among 
his thirty-three canvases are impressions equal 
in their gifts to call the imagination to Lake 
Forest, the Skokie, the Sel kirks, the poppy 
fields and mountains of California or the lofty 
regions of Estes Park. In all, there is the 
spirit of intense devotion to the mood of the 
hour to vitalize the scene pictured. Especial- 



ly in the paintings of the desert does one feel 
the mystery of silent places, the magic of at- 
mosphere glowing and radiant or purpling into 
the gloom. These are impressionist landscapes 
in the truest sense, and never once do brush 
strokes or elaboration of pigment call atten- 
tion to the means. The accomplishment is 
there and as in a fine piece of literature that 
thrills us, no one asks how it was done.'* 

Lake Louise, shown herewith, is typical of 
Mr. DeWolf's epics of this gorgeous moun- 
tain country. Rugged in mass and brilliant in 
color, it transports the spirit to what seems 
a realm remote from the sentiments and ex- 
periences of everyday life. The two other 
mountain studies reproduced here are quieter 
in tone as befits descending twilight and they 
present the more hospitable, though less awe 
inspiring, prospects of habitable valleys. 




SAN ANTONIO FROM OAK KNOLL 
By Wallace L. DeWolf 
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*Tines at Estes Park'' is a small picture 
as to actual size only, for the rough-barked 
monarchs of the wood still preserve all of 
their majestic dignity in this little canvas. 
"Poppies and Eucalyptus'' was admired ex- 
ceedingly by critics and the public, its decora- 
tive effect rendering it most pleasing. The 
artist ha;s fully realized this quality which the 
eucalyptus possesses to such a marked degree 
and has added thereto the charm of a bright 
and cheerful color scheme, as the field of gold- 
en poppies at the foot of these graceful trees 
impart a warm sunshiny glow. 

The story of Wallace L. De Wolf, the artist, 
is most inspiring and absorbing, for it is not 
long since his first picture received honors 
in a Chicago exhibition. A prominent and in- 
fluential citizen of large means, a trustee of 
the Art Institute and an enthusiastic patron of 
art, it did not occur to him to essay the pro- 
duction of pictures until in the afternoon of 
life. The inspiration once received, however, 
he brought to the task all the riches of a mind 
matured through the experiences and observa- 
tions of life, a cultured taste and an eye edu- 
cated by long study of pictures. It only re- 
mained to train the hand to proper co-ordina- 
tion with vision and intellect, and the career 
of Mr. DeWolf should hold its message for 
other artists of the great benefit and impor- 
tance of general culture in the education of a 
painter. 



The .first honors accorded Mr. DeWolf's 
work were awarded strictly on its own merits 
for it won recognition anonymously among 
juries and critics who little dreamed that the 
artist was none other than a prominent citizen 
and a trustee of the Institute. 

If ever there was art for its own sake, free 
from any taint of commercialism, the art of 
a man utterly independent of sales, it is here. 
These pictures speak volumes for the real 
enthusiasm and rapture of creating on the 
part of their author. One cannot doubt that 
this man loved his art, for with him art has 
been purely a labor of love and that perhaps 
is why the public loved these pictures imme- 
diately and collectors delighted to possess 
what the artist had so delighted in producing. 

Being above and beyond the necessity of 
selling his pictures for his own needs Mr. 
DeWolf devoted the proceeds of his recent 
exhibition to the Scholarship Fund of the 
Arl. Institute. This, too, is a credit to the 
man and the artist as are all of his bequests 
to the Institute including the presentation of 
the wonderful collection of etchings by Anders 
2orn, but, when the story of our day in art 
shall have been told, one wonders if such 
men, for all their great benefactions, will have 
given to art, artists and the world, anything 
to compare in importance with the great gift 
of their own personal example of devotion to 
art for art's sake. 



